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Project BACIS, a multi-site program in its first year 
of funding, provided instructional, resource, and supportive 
assistance to approximately 270 students of limited English 
proficiency in three Hew York City high schools. The project, which 
served recent immigrants. from Cambodia, Vietnam, and Haiti, had as__ 
its primary stated goal "the promotion of bilingual excellence among 
new immigrants. * Title VII funds Supported administrative and support 
services staff . At each site, students received instruction its ESL 
and, when possible, bilingual instruction in science, social studies, 
and mathematics. Supportive services provided to students included 
academic , personal , and vocational counseling, contact with families , 
and referrals to outside services. Development activities for staff 
members consisted of training by the project director and attendance 
at conferences and university courses, in addition, some sites were 
able to offer ESL or high school equivalency classes for parents. 
Quantitative analysis of student achievement indicated that Project 
BACIS adequately met its instructional objectives during its first 
year of operation. The stated objective regarding students 9 attitudes 
toward their cultural heritage and continued education (beyond high 
school) was not met; validity and reliability of the 

program-developed attitude assessment instrument, however, may be 

responsible for this finding. Finally, the attendance rate of program 
students at all three sites was higher than the overall attendance 
rate for each school. Appendices include questionnaires in French, 
Cambodian, and Vietnamese regarding future education and cultural 
attitudes. (GC) 
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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATION 
FOR PROJECT BACIS 
1982*1983 

This fflalti-site prpgriffl» in its first year ef funding, provided * 

instructional, resource, and supportive assistance to approximately 270 
students of limited English proficiency f rs grades nine through twelve 
at Park West, Walton, and Samuel U* Tilde* High Schools. The project 
served recent immigrants from Cambodia, Vietnam, and Haiti. The largest 
number of students were from Haitls Over 50 percent of the Asian program 
students were born in Cambodia; forty percent were bom in Vietnam. All 
participating students were foreign-bo-n and spoke their native language 
at homei T&e students varied in ability in the native language, profi- 
ciency in English, and overall academic preparedness. 

The project was administered out of an office at P^Ss 188, where 
several centralized projects are housed. Supervision of the school- 
based personnel (resource specialist, educational assistant, and family 
worker) was done by supervisors at the three sites. Supervisory 
responsibilities, as well as assignments given to Bacis staff memtsers at 
each school, were distributed differently. 

The primary stated goal of Project BASIS was "to promote bilingual 
excellence among new immigrants." Students would be given the opportunity 
to acquire s^letical skills wnile "learning the ways in which bilingual ism 
could work far them." 

Title Vfl f$M$ supported administrative and support services staff. 
At each i1te._s^d«Rts received instruction in E.S.L., and when possible 
bilingual instruction in the content areas and native language skills. 
Curriculum materials were in the process of being developed In science 
and were adapted 1n social studies, mathematics, and science. Supportive 
services to program students Included academic^ personal, fi.-id vocational 
counseling, contact with families^ and referrals to outside services. 
Development activities for staff members consisted of training by the 
project director and attendance at conferences and university courses. 
The program proposed to provide E.S.I, or G.E.O. classes for parents and 
to involve them through advisory council meetings. These goals were met 
with varying success at each site. 

Students were assessed in English language development ( Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test ) ; growth 1n their mastery of the native 
language (teacher-made examinations); mathematics j science, and social 
studies (teacher-made examinations); attitude toward cultural heritage 
and continued education (program-developed scales); and attendance (scfmgl 
and program records). Quantitative analysis of student achievement 
indicates that: 



-•Pr&grara students at each school mastered approximately U 5 to 
2*0 objectives per month on EREST Levels I and I! in the fall 
and from less than 0*5 to 1*75 object jves per month in the spring, 
level III students mastered from 8.5 to U3 objectives per month 
in the fall and less than one objective per mmtM In the spring. 
Overall, the proposed objective was sset in this area. 

-•In native language reading, students at _ Sarnie 1 JU Tildeh High 
School achieved overall passing rates of 9Q percent each semester. 

—IS content-area subjects, the prof ra« objective of an 80 percent 
passing rate was met overall in each seaaester. 

•-The stated objective in the area of attitude toward cultural 
heritage and continued education was not met at any site* However 
the validity and reliability of the program-developed instrument 
might be questioned. 

—The overall attendance rate of program ^stoidents at each site was 
higher than the general school attendance to a statistically 
significant degree. 

The foM owing recommendations are aimed at improving the overall ■ 

effectiveness of the program: 

—Meeting with each site to ensure that services are provided as 
proposed or revising program objectives to meet specific needs 
at each participating school; 

—Ensuring that all students are assessed as proposed and that data 
are reported completely and accurately; 

--Establishing an after-school op peer tutoring program at Walton 
to help program students in content-area subjects; 



--Substituting the program developed attitude scale of cultural 
heritage and continued education with more objective measures 
of student attitudes; 

--^proaching te^an College to discuss the possibility of providing 
a site to conduct the program 1 s advisory council meetings; 

--Exploring the possibility of transferring the program component at 
Park West to a high school closer to where students live; 

—Reviewing and clarifying the language use policy at Tilden in order 
to make sure that all students are benefitting i equal ly^ Also^ 
encouraging foreign language teachers to work more closely with 
E.Sifci teachers to discuss issues regarding program students. 
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- PROJECT BAG IS 

BILINGUAL ACADEMIC CAREER IWTE6RATED STUDIES 



Central Location: 



P.S. 188 

442 East Houston Street 
Hew York, New York 10002 



Participating Schools: 



Parle Rest High School 
525 Best 50th Street 
New York, New York 16019 



Walton High School 



West 19Sth Street & Reservoir Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10458 




Year of Operation: 



1982-1983, First Year of Funding 



Target Languages: 



Khmer, French/Haitian Creole, Vietnamese 



Number of Participants: 



375 Students Proposed/270 Reported 



Project Director: 



Mrs Angelo Gatto 



I. DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 

CENTRAL AND SCHOOL ENVIRONMENTS 

Project BACIS (Bilingual Academic Career Integrated Studies^ differs 
f rora other multi-site Title VII bilingual high school projects in that 
it provides a system of instructional, resource* and supportive assistance 
for three dif ferial populations of recent immigrants fr<*m Cambodia, Vietnam, 
and Haiti it Park West, Walton, and Samuel J. Tllden High Schools. One 
hundred percent of the target population at the three, sites have never 
been served under the Title VII Bilingual Education Act. 

the project director and secretary are located at the administrative 
office at P.S. 188 on the Lower East Side of Manhattan where several 
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centralized projects are boused; The office is Urge and well equipped 
(it even has an APPLE Computer). There are no faculty or students present 
at this site, which serves as a base from which central staff deliver 
services to participating schools. 

Park West is located in midtown Manhattan in a business and enter- 
tainment district. The neighborhood is internationally known as the 
"Times Square Area*" a district associated with both the glamour of New 
York (Broadway theaters) and the seemier side of the city (pornographic 
movte houses and prostitution). There are relatively few residences in 
the area (as compared to other sections of New York City). Those that 
exist cm generally be divided into condominiums with single residents 
or married couples without children, and tenements with black and Hispanic 
families. The Asian population of the school has steadily been increas- 
ing from 55 students in October, 1980 to 126 in October, 1982.* Included 
in this category are a group of Khmer-speaking Cambodian students iho 
participate in the bilingual project* These st^ents, however, dc not 
live in the area; tfcaj were recruited through the efforts of a staff 
member who *6et' these students through a community organisation. Thus 
they travel several miles from the Flatbush/Crown Heights area of Brooklyn, 
a lower~m1ddle-class t residential neighborhood. 

Walton is located In the Kingsbridge/Bedford Park section of the 
Bronx, a ml ddle-cUss community with large apartment buildings. Walton 



*- 

Source. Pupil Ethnic Composition Reports, October 1980, 1981, and 
fSSfi ■ _0ff Jce of Student Information Services, Board of Education of 
ito* City of New York* 
* 
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is an academic-comprehensive school which offers electives in business 
and health careers. Lehman college, a few Sleeks away, allows some 
students to take college level courses while still in high school. While 
Walton's Asian population has remained at the same level during the last 
three years (approximately two percent), the school has experienced an 
* influx of Vietnamese students within this group* These Visfcnajrtesa- 
speaking students participate in the BAGIS program, 

Tilden is located in the East Flatbush section of Brooklyn, a tree- 
lined residential area of one- and two-family homes. The school offers 

academic courses arid has computer programming classesY The school enrolls 

* 

predominantly black students (94 percent in October, 1982 ), many of whom 
are recerit arrivals from Haiti. These French- and Haitian Creole-speaking 
students form the largest group of BACIS participants* 

Table 1 presents a breakdown of Project BAGIS participants by site. 

TApbE 1 

Descriptive Nummary cf Project BACIS a 



Proposed 

Total School Number of Target 

Site I Enrollment t Program Students! Language(s) 

Park West 2,500 1 100 . Khmer 

Walton 2,300 100 Vietnamese 

Samuel J. Tilden 3,000 ' 175 French/Haitian 

Hrpni p 

— '— -• — r — i " i - - ii i 1 ■ — — , -- . '— w ' ' 

a Source. Interview With project director. 
*Ibid; p. 2. 
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II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

• * 

According to the project director, all program students were foreign- 
born and speak their native languages at home. Table 2 presents the 
BA6IS students for whom information was provided, by country of birth. 
Table 3 presents the students at each site by sex and grade. 



TABtE 2 



Number and Percent of Program Students by Country of Birth 


Country of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


Vietnam 


38 


40.9 • 


Thailand 


2 


2.1 


Laos 


3 


3.2 


Cambodia 


50 


53.8 


Total Asian Students 


93 


100.0 


Haiti 


177 


100.0 


TOTAL 


270 


100.0 



•Over 50 percent of the Asian program students Were born in 
Cambodia; forty percent were born in Vietnanu 

•None of the BACIS students were born in the United States. 
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TABLE 3 

Number and Percent of Program Students by Sex arid 
Srade in Project BASIS Schools 



Grade 


Park 
Male 


West Hal ton 
Female Hale Female 


Samuel 
4. Tllaeri 
Hale Female 


Total 
Hale Female 


Total 


Percent 

of 
Total 


9 


7 


5 


15 


13 


21 


17 


43 


35 


78 


29 


10 


15 


12 


8 


2 


51 


51 


74 


65 


139 


51 


11 


0 


0 


3 


5 


16 


17 


19 


22 


4* 


15 


12 


Q 


e 


5 


5 


2 


1 


7 


6 


13 


5 


Total 
Number 


22 


17 


31 


25 


90 


86 


143 


128 


271 


100 


Percent 
of Sex 


56 


44 


55 


45 


51 


49 


53 


47 







•Data were reported for 3?_prograra students at Park West, 56 
program students at Walton, and 176 students at Saimu! J. TUden 
High Schools. 



•Male students outnumbered female students at each project site. 
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According to the project director, the Indo-Chinese students are 
generally older than the Haitians, they vary with respect to literacy 
in their native languages with the Vietnamese being the most literate, 
the Haitians being somewhat literate in French; and the Cambodians having 
the least literacy* Their proficiency in English varies in a similar 
way: Haitian and Vietnamese students range from beginning to advanced* 
but the Cambodians are mostly beginning students with some at the inter- 
mediate level. Table 4 presents the program students by age and grade. 
Table 5 shows the time students have spent in the bilingual program by 
grade. 



TABLE 4 

. Number of Programs Students by Age and Grade 
AM Students 




Program 
Overage 

Students: 



dumber 


i * 2 


U4 


28 


id 




Percent 


78.5 


83.2 


66.7 


76.9 


t 144 

78.9 


Number 


ti _J 


Pari West 

25 —J 


i Hfgn Scfces! 




36 


Percent 


91.7 


92.5 


— o i 


0 _j 


92.3- 



Walton Higfc School 



Number 


26 


1 9 


| S 




Percent 


89.7 


I 90.0 


1 66,6 


70.0 


! 81.0 


Number | 25 


SMel J. Tilde* Htgft Sci 

- — 79 j 9i 


KK>t 


1 130 


Percent 65.8 


79.8 j 


69.7 


3 j 

100.0 




j£t£. Siiaded boxes Indicate expected age range 


for grade. 





for^he^JradeT*'* ° f th< pro9r * B s tuMfit$ iri everts 

•The fti^r pertehtiges of ow»g» starts it eich sit. reflect 
the eduction «rrd migration histories of these populations. 
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TABLE 5 

Time Spent in the Bilingual Program* 
(As of dune 1983} 



Time Spent in 
Bilingual Program 


Grade 9 


Number of 
Grade IS 


Students 
Grade 11 


Grade 12 


fatal 


<1 Academic Year 


4 


3 


1 


0 


8 
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1 Academic Year 


68 


93 


9 


10 


180 


2 Academic Years 0 


7 


42 


22 


2 


73 


3 Academic Years 6 


0 


1 


9 


1 


11 


4 Academic Years 0 


0 


6 


1 


0 


1 


Total 


79 


139 


42 


13 


273 



a Rounded to the nearest year. 

^Reflects previous participation in other bilingual program at 
individual sites. 



Sixty-nine percent of feltie students had been in the program for 
one year or less. 



III. PROSRAH DESCRIPTION 

PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 

According to the program proposal , Project B AC I S • primary goal was 
"to promote bilingual excellence." The program would focus on a popula- 
tion of new immigrants whose academic needs exceeded existing Services 
available at the sites. Participating students would acquire practical 
skills and "would understand the ways in which bilingual ism could work * 
for them." The result would be a healthy integration with the mainstream 
of American society. As previously stated, the three sites selected all 
had populations of new immigrants who had not been previously served* 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

As a result of participating in the program, students were expected to 
demonstrate: 

—an appropriate increase in English language proficiency; 

--a significant increase in native language proficiency; 

--ah improvement in attitude toward cultural heritage; and 

— an improvement in attitude toward school. 

It Was also expected that: 

—80 percent of the students would achieve a passing grade in 
mathematics, science, and social studies; 

-•the drop-out rate of program students would be less and the 
attendance rate of program students would be greater than the 
rates of mainstream students; 

— there would be an increase in awareness of pupil problems 
and needs by program staff; 
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--the^ program staff ^ 
completing courses of study as indicated by college franscripts 
and/or awa^dlflg of in-services worfcslhop certificates upon 
completion of workshop sessions; and 1 

--parents of program students would demonstrate greater parental 
involvement than mainstream students. 

ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 

The Project 8 AC IS director, who also administered three other Title 
VII programs* supervised the secretary and communicated with the Title 
VII BACIS personnel based at the three sites: the bilingual resource 
specialists, family workers, and educational assistants. Direct super- 
vision of these school -based personnel, however, was done by supervisors 
at each school. Each school also determined in what ways the BACIS 
personnel could best complement the services already provided to the 
target population under other funding sources. 

As Figure 1 illustrates, the supervisory responsibilities at each 
school were distributed differently. At Parte West, the bilingual 
administrator supervised the BACIS personnel. All English as a second 
language (E.S.L.) and bilingual con tent -area {mathematics, science, 
social studies) teachers were supervised by the respective department 
chairpersons. At Tilden, the E.S.L. teachers were supervised by the 
English chairperson, while bilingual content-area and the BACIS per- 
sonnel were supervised by the bilingual department chairperson. At 
Walton, all personnel providing bilingual services {including BACIS 
staff members) were supervised by the bilingual department chairperson. 

According to the program proposal, the responsibilities of the bi- 
lingual resource specialists were to include interviewing, testing, and 
placing students in the program; providing resource assistance in the 

-IB- , 
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FIGURE i 
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classroom; counseling students in academic and career-related matters; 
and encouraging student participation In extracurricular activities. 
The resource specialists were also charged with conducting monthly 
meetings of an on-site bilingual advisory council; encouraging parental 
participation in special £.S*b« aiid citizenship classes; establishing 
and maintaining a bilingual career and resource center at each site; 
and evaluating conwerciany-preparerfi materia** (including textbooks, 
workbooks, and audio-visual aids) for program use. 

The family workers were to serve as liaisons between the school, the 
students' families, and various community agencies and services. Working 



with the school's bilingual grade advisor or guidance counselor, the 
family workers would help in maintaining data, files, and logs on program 
students and assist in planning, organizing, and implementing home visits. 
Family workers would also visit classrooms to become familiar with 
students 1 behavior, performance, and attendance. 

Educational assistants were to participate actively in classrooms 
i>y working closely with the teachers reviewing test results and teacher 
prescriptions for individual student remediation^ and providing individual 
tutoring when needed. The educational assistants would also provide 
tutoring to small groups of students with similar problems. As stated, 
however, utilization of these staff members differed from site to site, 
and the extent to which the proposed activities were carried out appears 
in sections IV and V. 



Title VII funds supported eleven BACIS staff persons: the project 
director and secretary located at the central site, and three bilingual 
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resource teachers, three family assistants, and three educational 
- assistants located at the participating schools. 

Targeted BACIS students participated in instructional program offered 
at each site. New York City (tax levy) funds were used by each school 
for E.S.L. and content-area teachers, school administrators, and super- 
visors. Chapter I (federal) and P.S.E.N* (state) funds were used for 
additional E.S*U teachers and educational assistants. 

In addition to participating in Project BACIS, Til den High School 
maintained its own bilingual program exclusively for Haitian LEP students. 
Thus BACIS students at this site were able to receive instruction with 
the regular bilingual program students. 

Park West and Walton High Schools also maintained bilingual programs; 
these programs, however, served large numbers of Hispanic LEP students, 
the teachers Involved in these programs also served the BACIS students 
"t these sites. Since their numbers were too small to warrant formation 
of separate classes, Cambodian and Vietnamese BACIS students participated 
in E.S.L. classes with students in these Hispanic bilingual programs and 
some took content-area classes together with mainstream students. Since 
the proposed role of the BACIS staff was to support, rather than to 
provide direct Instruction, their ability to provide such instruction 
was limited. 

The project director faced several problems In identifying and hiring 
professional and paraprofessional staff for the project's first year. 
Since there Is no state certification or city license for foreign language 
or bilingual content -area subjects In Khmer or Vietnamese, Khmer- and 

-13- 
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Vietnamese-speaking candidates could cmly qualify for city licensing in 
French* Finding Cambodian and Vietnamese persons with verifiable acadfmi 
records in French to satisfy licensing re^lriients was also difficult 
due to the political situation between the United States and these tiro 
countries* Consequently, five out of the nine staff snembers were hired 
late in the year: the Vietnamese resource specialist and f&mi ly worker 
positions were not filled until the spring. The following shows the 
dates of hiring. 

Personnel - Dates When hired 
H aitian Vi etnamese Cambodian 



Resource 

Specialist 9/82 4/83 12/82 
Educational 

Assistant 12/82 10/82 10/82 

FaSily Worker 12/82 5/83 19/82 

All three identified bilingual research specialists held master's 
degrees in French and were licensed as French teachers. Of the para* 
professional staff, all but one family worker had high school diplomas. 
A listing of the background and experience of the Title VII staff is 
included in the appendices. 



st udent- placement , mm^m t m^Mmmtrn m 

■ — - ■ ■ - ■ - * — ■ 7 — -r -i g r - - - mmi — 

Student placement at fieti site was based on a Language Assessment 
Battery (LAB) score below £h« tafefttf eth percentile, Junldr high school 
recommendation or evaluation tff foreign transcripts {wften .#w1fi&1i}i a 
teacherntiade native language assessment test, a mathpstlcs inventory 
test* and parental pemissien. the student wis Interviewed and programmed 
by a grade advisor or guidance counselor wtth. the assistance of the BACIS 
resource specialist, arid subsequent prograsas were bas$d on classroom 
teacher recognitions* Students woaSd be tested for English ability 
with the LAB> and once they surpassed the twenty-first percentile* they 
were to be ma Instructed, 

Project BACIS students at each site were to receive intensive Instruc- 
tion In English as seccwd language, the native language was to be used 
in natlv® linpa^e studies class** and in mathematics* science, social 
studies and p^e-occupational training (business, la* t or health-related 
careers}* Content-area classes were to havs brief summaries and vo- 
cafeyU/y enrichment lit English So as not to isolate the program students 
from English-dosslnactt pmr&> classes In *rt 0 music* and physical educa- 
tion would tee taken 1® the ©atostrtauu However, several modifications 
had to be maie 1e the prised instructional plan due to the difficulties 
^nc&mtsred in identifying and hiring staff. Table 7 presents an over- 
view the inf.tractfonat services offered by each participating school. 
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Table 7 » 
Overview of Instructional Services at Project BACIS Sites 



Park Nest S. J. Til den Walton 



Instructional 
Component -- 1 


Yes 






Yes 


No 




Yes 


No 


# Staff 


# Staff 


# Staff 


English as a 
Second Language 


X 




5 


X 




4 


X 




5 




X 




2 


X 




3 


X 




1 






X 




X- 




3 




X 




Bilingual Math 




X 




X 




1 




X 




Bilingual Science 




X 




X 




2 




X 




Bilingual - 
Social StuJies 


X 




1 


X 




4 




X 




Speech 








X 




4 









Project BACIS students at all three sites participate in E.S.I, 
classes with other LEP students at each school* Park Rest offered 
eight levels of E.S.t. instruction In the fall and ten in the spring. 
Courses ranged from elementary to advanced/transitional and used the 
tado Series curriculum, supplemented with teacher-made materials and 
the Regents English workbook at the final level. At Walton, eight 
levels of E.S.t. were offered in both the fall and spring. Two addi- 
tional courses, E.S.t* Career Orientation and E.Swt. Career Explora- 
tion were offered to tEP students five times each week. Tilden's E.S.t. 
offerings Included four levels of instruction each semester, with a 
double period at the elementary level offered in the spring. 
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Tilden was the only program site to offer instruction in native 
language studies. Courses in bilingual French were held on four levels 
each semester* 

The project proposed that students at each site would receive in- 
struction in content-area and pre-occupational training courses in the 
native language. However* the provision of these courses depended upon, 
the availability of other resources at each site. This resulted in 
different levels of services provided to program students. Tilden 
was the only site to offer bilingual classes in mathematics, science, 
and social studies. BACIS program students at Park West and Walton 
were enrolled in mainstream classes arid received assistance from the 
bilingual paraprofessionals where possible. Students at Park West, 
however, were able to, receive bilingual social studies Instruction in 
a class taught by the BACIS resource specialist, fable 8 presents the 
content-area courses in which program students were enrolled in the 
fall arid spring. 

TABLE 8 ; 
Content-Area Instruction (Fall arid Sprii 











Walton 


Tilden 



General Mathematics 

Pre-Algebra 

Algebra 

Geometry. 

General Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Bil. Social Studies 



General Mathematics 
Al gebra 



11th year Math 
Advanced Placement Math 



~General~Sei erice 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Geology 
Hygiene 



Bilingual Math 2/3/4 
Bilingual Science 2/3/4 
Intro* to Govt. (BiU) _ 
Global History 1/2/3 (Bil.) 
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Classroom Observations: Park West 

The bilingual program was housed in a mini-school with an open class- 
room format. There was constant traffic and students were easily dis- 
tracted by other students waiting for their next class to begin or other 
teachers giving lectures. • 

The social studies class observed had 26 students, all of whom were 
Cambodian. Although the teacher was not Cambodian, he called each 
student by name and conducted a highly structured and orderly, yet 
informal lesson conducted entirely in English. The students varied in 
English ability as some have been in the country only one year, while 
others have had two or more years of English* The Khmer-speaking educa- 
tional assistant did not play an active instructional role in the class 
observed perhaps due to his own limited English ability (see Recommenda- 
tions). 

The mathematics class observed had 16 students: seven were Cambodian 
and the rest were Hispanic or Haitian. The teacher used English exclusively, 
and, although he is Hispanic, all the students spoke to him in English when 
he helped Individuals with their work. 

The Khmer-speaking resource specialist conducted a history test re- 
view for nine students In the only class in which Khmer was used. During 
the lesson, she asked a question 1n English several times and students 
were unable to answer. She then asked the same question in Khmer, and 
many students jumped to respond. She informed the observer ttat she did 
this to demonstrate that these students were recent arrivals who could 
not function at alt. in an English-only environments In another inter- 
view, an E.S.L. teacher commented that a Cambodian student was the best 
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writer in her class and that from her experience, the Cambodians learned 
English quickly. The small number of Cambodians, the wide range of 
abilities, and the difficulty in hiring Khmer-speaking teachers have 
created a challenging situation for Project BACIS staff at this site 
(see Recommendations). 

Classroom Observations: Walton 

Discipline at Mai ton was generally relaxed as evidenced by the long 
time students took to travel between classes. However, the students in 
the bilingual classes were all in the classroom before the bell rang. 

An evaluator observed an advanced E.S.L. class with thirteen students, 
of whom five were Vietnamese, the teacher encouraged students to enter 
a writing contest, and she reviewed all the steps that they should take 
when writing an essay. She then went over a "cloze" exercise with fairly 
difficult material. The lesson was entirely in English. 

A second E.S.L. class, English for Careers, had 12 Vietnamese and 
eight Hispanic students present. The teacher used English exclusively 
and taught students how to confute wages and overtime pay using time 
cards, the Vietnamese educational assistant helped the Vietnamese 
students, and the teacher helped ail students when they were assigned a 
computational task, the teacher indicated that the Vietnamese students 
-were- generally older than the Hispanics in the class, and the Vietnamese 
generally had less exposure to English. 

the only content-area class observed was a mainstream science class 
with 17 students, of whom two were Vietnamese, the class was conducted 



two program students. He used diagrams to explain the exploration of 
eclipses before the teacher used similar diagrams for the rest of the 
class* There was a quiz at the end of the lesson, and the educational 
assistant translated the questions for the two students. The teacher 
informed the evaluator that the Vietnamese students were not called on 
to answer questions in English because the other students might make 
unkind comments. He also mentioned that both students were failing and 
did not appear to have had much formal education in Vietnam. 

Classroom Ob servations: Ti ldes 

Tilden had a very formal, yet relaxed atmosphere: students were ii* 
their classes by the second belli and the teacher-student communication 
between classes was friendly. 

The E.S.L. class observed contained 17 students and was an ele- 
mentary lesson on "ytsfno* questions. One student did all the homework 
problems on the board* and few students participated although the teacher 
called on several. Students useS English to ask arid answer questions, 
but they spoke to each other in their native language. 

The mathematics class observed contained 25 students and was conducted 
bilingual ly (with more English than French). Sentences were written in 
both languages or in English, and most participating students spoke in 
English. However, only about half the students were actively involved 
in the lesson. 

A science class of 35 students, given by the same teacher who taught 
mathematics, had similar language usage. However, since more writing 
was Involved, French was used slightly more often than in the mathematics 
class. 
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ft history class of 29 students was conducted almost entirely in 
French. There were consents from more students , and this class was 
generally more animated than the other classes, the Haitian educational 
assistant checked homework and classwork and assisted a few individuals. 

The textbook in use was in English and one student read aloud from it; 

__ ____ _ . . _ . • 

this was the only time English was used in this Issson. 
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Vi RBR-iRSTRUETIBRAt SERVICES 

SUPPORT SERVICES 

Title VII funds also provided support services, the resource teachers 
worked with guidance counselors at each site to provide all types of 
counseling. Each resource teacher also provided career guidance to 
students. As a result of their efforts, all 13 twelfth-grade students 
reported plans to attend college after graduation. Family contacts were 
made primarily by the family workers and classroom help was provided by 
the educational assistants. Table 9 presents the project director's 
report of the supportive services offered to program students at each 
site on a daily basis. No information was provided as to the number 
of times these services were provided. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Three types of staff development activities were carried out by the 
progran in order to meet Its training objectives (see page 9): training 
by the project director, university courses j and Conferences* 

The d1 rector held four individual conferences with each Title VII 
staff member to provide orientation to the program as well as maintaining 
ongoing communication throughout the academic year. He also prepared a 
program information kit which Includes project procedures and guide- 
lines, as well as forms, schedules, and logs for use by staff members. 
The d1 rector also assisted Khmer- and Vietnamese-speaking staff members 
in licensing procedures and continuing their professional development. 

University courses In mathematics, science, computer programming, 
and bilingual and E.S,L. methodology were taken by several staff members 
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TABLE 9 

Central Support Services Offered to Program Students 



Type of Service 



Staff Person (s) Responsible 



COUN S ELING 



Academic 
Personal 



Career Orientation 
College Advisement 
Individual 




Program Activities 
School Activities 



Resource Specialists 
Educational Assistants 

Resource Specialists 
Family Workers 

Resource Specialists 

Resource Specialists 

Resource Special i sts 
Family Workers 

Resource Specialists 

Resource Specialists 
Educational Assistants 

Resource Specialists 
Family Workers 

Family Workers 

Resource Specialists 
Family Workers 

Resource Special 1 sts 
Family Workers 

Resource Specialists 

Resource Specialists 
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at Long Island University, Sti dbhn's University, and Herbert H. Lehman 
College. In addition, one educational assistant took classes to improve 
his comsand of English. The project director took a course in super- 
yi sion and administration at Fbrdham Uhiversitys 

he project director and resource teachers attended a workshop by 
the Office of Bilingual Education and evaluation conferences field by the 
Bilingual Education Service Center at Hunter College. Two teachers and 
one paraprofessional attended ah Asian Education Conference at the World 
Trade Centers 



Although the project did not propose an Objective in this area, the 
program staff is in the process of developing a science dictionary in 
Khmer, Vietnamese, and Creole. It also adopted curricula and materials 
in the following courses: 

Cours e Langua ge 

Introduction to Civics Creole 

Basic Concepts in Mathematics French 

General Biology French 

American History Khmer 

Global History Vietnamese 

All of the curriculum development was ceo&cttd by the resource special- 
ists during duly and August, 1983. The curriculum developers were 
supervised by the Office of Bilingual Education, 
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PAREHTAL AND COEWUMITY IKVOLVEMENT 

The program proposed to provide E^t* or GiE*0* classes for parents 
and to involve them in decision-making through monthly advisory council 
meetings conducted by the BACIS resource specialists. The degree of 
success of this objective varied by site* 

At Tilderu it was reported that a council of ten to twelve parents 
met three times during the year. The resource specialist also taught 
G.E.D. classes three times a week to most of the council members. 

At Walton, where the resource specialist was hired in April, only 
one advisory council meeting was called and only one parent came to the 
meeting. The resource specialist emphasized that most parents are hot 
home during school hours and although they can be reached at night, the 
costs of keeping the school open are prohibitive, the classes for parents 
were not set up up due to the late hiring of the resource specialist, 
but plans are being made to coordinate the classes for next year with 
the Vietnamese teacher at Roosevelt High School {funded by another 
Title VII program, Project A.8.C.), which does have evening classes, 
they plan to divide parents according to level of ability rather than 
by the funding source of the teachers to provide more adequate services 
to parents. 

At Park West, no council meetings were held as parents refused to 
travel at night from Brooklyn to an unsafe area in Manhattan, the 
resource specialist tried to start summer classes for the parents in a 
church in Brooklyn,- but the Church postponed the classroom availability 
until September. Thus, due to circumstances beyond the project's control, 
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Walton and Part West were unable to establish parental involvement 
components during trie first year of program operation. 



All three schools planned cultural programs that allowed students to 
present aspects of their culture to the rest of the school. Til den was 
most successful with an evening dedicated to Haitian music and dance. 
The performance involved over forty students and teachers front the 
language and music and art departments. 

Saitoh had Vietnamese students perform a Cambodian dance at the 
Sprinq Awards Assembly. According to the resource specialist at Park 
West, students cancelled their scheduled performance due to fear of 
traveling to the school at night. 

The project director also informed an evaluator that studemts from 

__. . _______ » 

all three sites took a trip to Philadelphia that ihtro*ced them to 

places of historical interest. Tilden also took students to the United 

Nations, and Walton took students on a sightseeing trip around Manhattan 

on the Circle Line. 

For career day, Tilden invited French speakers to inform students of 

career opportunities, while Walton and Park Rest had its faculty translate 

the proceedings to students. 
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VI. FINDINGS 



The following section presents the assessment instruments and pro- 
cedures used in evaluating the attainment of program objectives. 

ACQUISITION OF EN6LISH SYNTAX 

The Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) was used to 
measure achievement in this area. The CREST was developed by the New 
Ybrx City Public Schools to assess mastery of instructional objectives 
of E.S.L. curricula at the high school level, there are four items for 
each objective, and mastery of an objective is achieved when three of 
the itere are answered correctly. The test has three levels: beginning 
(I), intermediate (II), and advanced (III). The maximum score on Levels 
I and. I I is 25 and 15 on Level III. 

A gain score was calculated by subtracting the pre-test mean score 
from the post-test mean and ah index of objectives achieved per month 
was then computed. As the test's levels have hot been vertically equated, 
students must be pre- and post-tested on the same level. This results 
in a celling effect for those students who achieve high scores on the 
pre-test. In those cases where pre- and post-testings are on different 
levels, no gain scores or objectives per month index may be computed. 
Information on CREST objectives and psychometric properties appears In 

the Technical Manual , New York City English as a Second Language Criterion 

- - - - - - * 

Referenced English Syntax Test . 

Program objectives called for the acquisition of one objective (In 

terms of gain scores) per month of attendance. The CREST was administered 

*Boa»*d of Education of the City of New York, Division of High Schools, 1978. 
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at the beginning and end of both semesters. Tables 18; 11 1 and 12 present 
the test results by semester. Of 273 students reported to participate 
In the program, data were missing or incomplete for 180 students in the 
fall tern and for 149 students in the spring term. Examination of these 
tables reveals that overall, students in the three program schools had 
similar rates of CREST achievement, and met the program objective in 
this area. 

In the fall term program students at each school mastered approxi- 
mately U5 to 2*6 CREST objectives per month oh Levels I and IU The 
rate of mastery for Level HI students ranged from 0.5 to 1.0 CREST 
objectives per month. In the spring, students on Levels I and II mastered 
from less than 0.5 to 1.75 objectives per month* while Level III students 
mastered less than 1 objective per month. 

Inspection of the CREST Level II scores at Park West in the spring 
semester shows that students demonstrated pre-test mastery of 88 percent 
of the Level II CR2ST objectives. Such high pre-test scores place a 
•ceiling effect" on CREST post-test scores since students scoring high 
on the pre-test have little or no room to score higher on the post-test. 
Even if students had gained 3 objectives in 3.6 months, mastery would 
still remain below the program objective. Level III students who fell 
below the criterion level had pre-test scores of 13, II, and 8* Only 
the latter group could have gained one objective per month over the four 
months of instruction. The other students were too constrained by ceiling 
effects. Thus, out of the 18 groups, only the Til den Level III students 
(spring) can be considered to have fallen below the objective set for the 
program. 
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TABLE 10 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Te 
(Khmer- Speaking Students at Park West High School, 
Pre-' and Post-Tested on Same Test Level J 

Fall 



Average Number of Average Objectives 

Test Number of Objectives Mastered Objectives Months of Mastered 
Level Students Pre Post Mistered* Treatment Per Month 



I 


3 


10.00 


14.67 


4s57 


2.90 


1.50 


it 


11 


17.64 


22.00 


4.36 


2.88 


1.53 


in 


3 


10.64 


14.50 


3.33 


2.88 


Lit 


TOTAL 


17 


15.06 


19.29 


4.24 


2.88 


1.48 








Spring 








I 


6 


15.17 


21.67 


6.50 


3.58 


1.75 


H 


6 


22.33 


23.83 


1.50 


3.62 


0.42 


III 


1 


13.00 


14.00 


1.00 


4.00 


0.25 


TOTAL 


13 


18.31 


22.06 


3i77 


3.63 


1.02 



*Post-test minus pre-test. 
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TABLE 11 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax lest 
(Vietnaaese-Speaking Prdgraa Students at Walton High School, 
Pre- and Post-Tested on Sane Test Level) 

Fall 



Test 
Level 


timber of 
Students 


Average Nuaber of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


I 


3 


13.33 


17*33 


4.00 


2.80 


1 43 


II 


8 


14.25 


19.25 


5.00 


2.79 


1.91 


III 


3 


10.67 


12.33 


1.67 


2*97 


0*56 


TOTAL 


14 


13.29 


17.36 


4.07 


2*83 


1.52 








Spring 








I 


8 


14.63 


19.25 


4.63 


3*83 


1*22 


II 


6 


11.17 


18.83 


7.17 


3.82 


1*89 


III 


13 


11.08 


12.69 


1.62 


3.76 


0.42 


TOTAL 


2? 


12.15 


15.89 


3.74 


3.79 


0.98 



*Post-test minus pre-test. 
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TABLE 12 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(French/Haitian Creole-Speaking Program Students at Samuel 
J. Tilderi High School* Pre- and Post-Tested on Same Test Level) 



Fall 





test: Number of 
Level Students 


Average Number 6? 
Objectives Mastered 
pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 



I 


• 22 


12.32 


18.41 


6.09 


2.93 


2.07 


II 


21 


14.10 


IS. 71° 


4.62 


2.96 


. 1.57 


III 


19 


7.42 


11.26 ; 


3.84 . 


2.96 


1.29 


TOTAL 


62 


11*42 


16*32 


4.90 


2*95 


1*66 



Spring 



I 


13 


5.69 


11.23 


5.54 


3.97 


1.39 


II 


27 


6.93 


12.67 


5*74 


3.92 


1*46 


III 


44 


7.84 


10.73 


2.89 


3.93 


. 0.74 


TOTAL 


84 


'7.21 


11.43 


4.21 


3.93 


1.07 



*Pbst-test minus pre-test. 



The objective for achievement in native language studies was vaguely 
worded, so it was difficult to assess its attainment. Data for native 
language studies were reported for students in the French/Haitian Creole 
program at Tilden High School only , since it was the only program site 
to offer instruction in that area. These results are presented in Table 
13. A passing rate of 90 percent was reported for each semester. 
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TABLE 13 

Number of Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Hade Examinations in Native Language Studies 



Samuel J. Til den High School 



Course 


Grade 9 

t 

N Passing 


Grade id 

V 

N Passing 


Grade 11 

% 

N Passing 


Grade 12 

% 

N Passing 


Mil 
N P 


% 

isslhg 


llative Lanquage 


27 


96 


87 


9? 


3? 


78 


3 


100 


149 


-9(U- 


Native Language 
Studies (Spring) 


37 


89 


102 


94 


33 


79 


3 


100 


175 


90 



V 
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STUDENT ACH lEVEMENt t^4^i^tAt tCS^ SC I ENCE , ANO SOCIAfc St ttBiES 

fables 14 and IS present the passing rates for program students in 
these content areas by grade for each semester* Stated program objectives 
called for an SO^ercent passing rate in each of the content areas. 

Findings show high passing rates of 91 percent in mathematics courses 
(Including fundamental /general math, pre-algefcra, algebra, geometry, 
other tenth- arid eleventh-grade math, and advanced placement math) 
across schools for both semesters. For science courses (including 
general science, biology, chemistry, physics, geology /earth science, 
hygiene/health education, and "other") the passing rates were 92 percent 
and 88 percent in the fall and spring, respectively. Finally, social 
studies passing rates (In courses including world/geography culture, 
#orld global history, American history, economics, and "other") were 
87 percent in the fall and 90 percent in the spring. There was a certain 
amount of variation between schools in science courses. For example, • 
passing rates ranged from 57 percent (Hal ton, spring) to 97 percent 
(Park West, spring). Of the three program schools, Walton failed to 
attain program objectives in mathematics and social studies in the fall 
term and mathematics and science in the spring term. 
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TABbE 14 

Number of Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations In Content-Area Subjects (Fall) 





Grade 


9 


Grade 10 


Grade 


11 


Grade 12 


Total 








X 




% 




i 




t 




i 


Content-Area 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


N Passing 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


natnemat ics 


00 


or n 


122 


91.8 


40 


95.0 


12 


100 






Science 


57 


87.7 


123 


91.9 


39 


94.9 


12 


100 


231 


91.8 


Social Studies 


57 


77.2 


121 


89.3 


40 


87.5 


12 


100 


230 


86.5 








Park West High School 












Mathematics 


11 


100 


26 


96.2 










37 


97.3 


Science 


11 


90.9 


27 


96.3 










38 


94.7 


Social Studies 


9 


100 


26 


96.2 










35— 


97.1 








Walton High School 












Mathematics 


22 


68.2 


9 


66.7 


9 


88.9 


9 


100 


49 


77*6 


Science 


19 


84.2 


9 


77.8 


8 


87.5 


9 


100 


45 


86*7 


Social Studies 


21 


66.7 


id 


70.0 


9 


88.9 


9 


400 


49 










Samuel 


0. Tllden High School 










Mathematics 


27 


92*6 


87 


93*1 


31 


96*8 


3 


100 


148 


93»9 


Science 


27 


88.9 


87 


92.0 


31 


96.8 


3 


100 


148 


92.6 


Social Studies 


27 


77.8 


85 


89.4 


31 


87.1 


3 


100 


146 


87.6 



o 
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TABLE 15 

Number of Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Hade Examinations In Content-Area Subjects (Spring) 

Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 Total 

x % % % i 

Content -Area N Passing N Passing N Passing N Passing N Passing 

Mathematics 76 88*2 138 99*6 41 97.6 13 100 268 91.4_ 

Science 74 78.4 134 90.3 36 94.4 9 100 253 87.7 

Social Studies 70 84.3 138 89.1 40 97.5 8 100 256 89.5 

> 

Park Best High School 

Nathematlcs 11 100 25 92.3 37 94*6 

Science 11 100 25 96.0 36 97.2 

Social Studies 11 90.9 27 85.2 38 86.8 

Walton High School 

Mathematics 28 71.4 10 50.0 9 88.9 10 100 57 75*4 

Science 26 50.0 8 37.5 4 75.0 6 100 44 56.8 

Social Studies 22 77.3 9 66.7 8 100 5 lOO 44 VI, 8 

Samuel J. Til den High School 

tethematics 37 97.3 102 94.1 32 100 3 100 174 96.0 

Science - 37 91.9 101 93.1 32 96.9 3 100 173 93.6 

Social Studies 37 86.5 102 92.2 32 96.9 3 100 174 92.0 
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ATTITUDE SCALES 

Two attitude scales were developed by program staff (sse Appendix B). 
These were Intended to assess the students' attitudes toward their 
cultural heritage and toward post-eleventh grade education. Program 
objectives called for an 80 percent "passing rate", i.e., an improvement 
of one scale level on both of these measures between fall and spring 

temtt. ... .... . ....... :: :: . 

The results for the cultural heritage attitude scale are as follows: 

Percent 

School Passing 

Park Rest 8 
Hal ton 17 
Til den 72 

Ir no case was this objective met. The results for the assessment 
of attitudes toward continued education were as follows: 



School 

Park West 
Walton 
Til den 

Again, no program school met the stated objective. However, given 
the disparity in passing rates between Tilden and the oihe* two program 
schools, It may be that students at the former site experienced their 
program differently or that the scales were used subjectively and dif- 
ferently at the three sites. Interpretation of these scales 1s extremely 
problematic as their validity and reliability are hot known. The results 
may be contaminated by the students' test sophistication or by the 
attitudes of staff members administering the scales. These Instruments 



Percent 



15 
23 
73 
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were not pre* and post-tests administered at different times. Instead, 
students were asked to record their attitudes at the "beginning" and 
"end* of the year. Thus, students from Tiiden, who may have more test 
sophistication, may have realized that Improvement was expected and 
might have reported lower attitudes for fall than. for the spring. 
Students from Walton and Park West, who come from Asian school systems, 
jnay have reported equally high scores for both semesters, attempting - — 
to show that they have always had the same positive attitude towards 
culture and education. Since the means for fall and spring were not 
provided, it can not be determined if lack of test sophistication created 
ceiling effects that resulted in such low "passing" rates. Refer to \ 
recommendations concerning continued usi of these scales. 



Program objectives called for a statistically significantly greater 
attendance rate among program students than among the general school 
populations* Attendance rates for program schools are presented in 
Table 16. All three program sites had attendance rates above 90 percent, 
in addition, a z-test was used to examine the difference in attendance 
rates of program students and the general school populations. A result 
(z-value) sufficiently large to attain statistical significance indicates 
that the program attendance rate is hot based on a representative sample 
of the school population, i*e., that the two attendance rates are signifi- 
cantly different. The x-test results are presented in Table 17i From 
this table it can be seen that ttoe program objective in this area was 
realized. 
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TABLE 16 



Attendance Percentages of Program Students* by Site and Grade 



Number of Mean Standard 
Grade Students Perc en tage Dev1at1o 

Park West Hlgh'school 

9 12 91.00 7.56 

10 27 94.11 4.13 

TOTAL 39 93.15 5.50 



9 28 94.93 5.44 

10 10 81.00 23.79 

11 9 96*44 2.30 

12 10 94.00 2.58 
TOTAL 57 92.56 11.68 



Samuel J. Til den High School 

9 37 98.81 1.63 

10 101 97.85 4.71 

11 32 95.72 11.22 

12 3 99.0C 1.00 
TOTAL 173 97.68 6.10 
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TABLE 17 

Significance of the Difference Between the Attendance Percentages 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentages of the Schools 



School 

Number of. SchdoL Program _ Attendance j . 

Students r Register Attendance Rate Q 



57 



Park Wert High School 
3396 92.56 76.38 23*62 2.88 



.004 



39 



2879 



Walton Hi 
93.15 72.10 27.90 2.93 



.003 



173 



Samuel J« Tiltieh High School 
2756 97.68 84.44 15.56 4.80 



.0001 



a The z-test formula fs: 



z « p - P 



J' 



n 



where p»program attendance; P«schoot attendance rate; Q*{l-P)«the 
residual of P and n«the number of program students. 
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VII* CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



In its first year of operation, Project BACIS attempted to provide 
instructional, resource, and supportive assistance to three groups of 



recently arrived LEP students at three different participating sites*. 
Although the project's ability to fulfill Its objectives was often 
hampered by circumstances beyond its control (see Program Organization, 
beiwj Ht-did -provide needed assistance to Students; Tfho; In the absence^ 
of the program (particularly at Park West and Walton) would receive only 
limited Instructional and supportive services* 



Although the project proposed a common set of goals for students at 

r 

each participating site, the organization of the program Itself often 
limited Implementation as proposed. Centrally-hired staff members were 
placed in pre-existing Instructional structures, directly supervised 
and assigned to tasks by school -based administrative personnel. As a 
result, in some cases the project's objectives could not be Implemented 
by the BACIS staff members on site. The program should therefore either 
meet with each school to explain the program* s objectives and to ensure 
that services are provided as proposed, or consider revising Its objectives 
based on a more realistic assessment of the needs of each participating 
site. « 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

Based on the data provided by project stiff, It appears that Project 
BACIS was adequately meeting Its instructional objectives during its 
first year of operation. Although gains in English syntax were reported 
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for less than half of program students, participants at all three sites, 
for whom data were reported, did meet the objective for growth In their 
knowledge of English syntax* However, to insure that student growth is 
being adequately measured, the project should make sure that all students 
are assessed as proposed, and that data are reported completely and 
accurately. 

French-speaking program students at Til den High School (the only 
group to be assessed In native language achievement) achieved 90 percent 
passing rates each semester on teacher-made examinations in this area. 

In the content-areas, program students overall achieved the objec- 
tive of an 89 percent passing rate each semester, although students at 
Walton High School were not reported to perform as weH as students at 
the other two sites. BACIS personnel at Walton might consider setting 
up an after-school or peer-tutoring program in these subject areas. 

Measurement of improvement in students' attitudes towards their 
cultural heritage and continued education was problematic and the 
reliability of the program-developed instruments is questioned. It is 
therefore recommended that the program consider other types of objective 
measures as indicators of student attitudes* These might include at- 
tendance rates or post-high school plans. They might also include a 
staff-developed pre- and post-test of native heritage administered at 
the beginning and end of the school year, rather than an attitude scale. 

Finally p the attendance rate of program students at all three sites 
was higher than the rates reported for each school to a statistically 
significant degree. 
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The project also appears to have met most of its proposed non-instruc 
tibnal objectives. It has partially met tne objectives for parental 
involvement, and has made progress towards meeting the objectives in the 
areas of counseling, referrals, *a»<J family contacts, with all staff 
members contributing to the supportive services effort at each site. 
In addition, curricula and materials were adopted and traftslat^ into 
the target languages for mathematics, science, and social studies. 

As has been indicated, some staff hiring was delayed by the unavail- 
ability of licensed personnel to serve Cambodian and Vietnamese students; 
the late hiring of the Vietnamese teacher and family assistant prevented 
one site from meeting the objectives for parental involvement. As the 
staff will be able to start work oh time in 1983-84, this should be 
less of a problem in the second program year. 

WALTON 

Locating a site for advisory committee meetings is still problematic. 
Since finanical considerations Prevent the school from hosting night 
meetings* Lehman College or some other appropriate Institution might be 
approached to provide a suitable location for this activity. 

PARK WEST 

Park West is an unusual site in that most of the project students 
live in Brooklyn rather than in the immediate neighborhood of the school. 
This prevented the site from meeting the objectives for parental involve- 
ment and from performing a planned cultural activity. Another problem 
noted at this site results from the "open classroom'' situation, which 
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appeared to distract students in the bilingual mini-school. The project 



director might explore the possibility of transferring this component 



possible! it would be beneficial to find a more suitable location* such 
as Erasmus High School, for after-school program activities and parent 
meetings. The project director might also approach the Park West 

1*1 ?J itri tion, t o^exp tare *^s Jojfmit ifit 5 iz*$& tQnLftUrttatSrJac^ 
in this environment (for example, acquiring moveable room dividers, 
rescheduling classes, etc) 



Tilden was apparently the most successful site in meeting program 
objectives due, perhaps to its experience in serving similar popula- 
tions and its well -established program of bilingual instructional services. 
However, its language use policy would benefit from clarification: 



students may take a content-area class conducted in French* followed by 
another class com ducted mostly in English* Although there was more 
active participation in the class conducted in French, it was unclear to 
the observer if this was due to teacher style or to students 1 language 
ability. It is suggested that the project director monitor this site 
more closely to clarify the language use policy to ensure that all 
students are benefitting equally from instruction. Perhaps the school 
administration and members of the foreign language (bilingual) department 
and the English (E.S.t.) department might meet to discuss formulating 
such a policy in addition to other issues relating to program students* 



to a high school closer to where students live. If such a move is not 
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ProgrM Stiff Oiifictef f sttcs: Professional sod PafeprofessioM, Staffs, 



f 

A; 

i 



FUriUiotl|s} 



Mrtiriistratlon 
Supervision 



Resource Spec. 



Resource Spec. 



Resoqrce Spec. 



ifj. Assistant 



u Assistant 



td. assistant 



Family Worker 



Family Worker 



Office Aide typist 



lti« . Date ippt. total years 

to each to each Education iwt\mi 
Junction function (degrees) Certification Utence(s) In education 



30 



100 



400 



100 



400 



too 



100 



400 



100 



12/82 



4/83 



Wi2- 



11/82 



11/82 



11/82 



5/82 



11/82 



flS.-SclPAMiin 
N.S..Sci 



B.A«*French 
1.8. ' French 



B,A..French 
N.A. •french 



B.*,-Frehch 
H.A..Frencii 



H.S. Oiplo M 



H.S. Diplona 



none 



Iff 
NTS 



8il. ki-H.S. 
Ma. ^Supei^ 



French D;H;S; 



21 years 



8 yrs; H.Si 



3 yrs. H.S, 



3 yrs. H.S . 



1 yr H.S. 



1 yr. HSSr 



1 yr . H . S . 



1 yr. H.S. 



j years 



tears fears 
Eiperience: Eipvrience: 



8 yrs. 



5 yrs. 



3 years 



lit. 



1 rr. 



Jjr. 



3 yrs. 



? irs. 
nay 

llftflD 



hiwe 



woe 
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Nr* YortOt) 
Ptbfic Schools 



Fr»nS 3. Mi crhtfo ts 
OunccBor of Schools 

Ntt&aa Qwnoocs 
Execvbwr Director 
Drnnoi of High School* 



APPKDIX B 



442 E. HmsSm Street - Rom 322 
Nr» Y ork. Kev York 10002 



qUESnOHSAIRE POUR L'ELEVE 



Irrecreted Szudiei 7t~z 

rr;*ect_BACIS 

2S2A Title VII 

Tel: (212) £77-9152 



N— cy J. Scon 

Duccton High School Projects 



EbPkKkm 



(Acting) 



► Cotto 
^ojitJ Oweowf 



HOK 



CLASSES 



LYCEE 
DATE 



IKSTRUCTIOMS: 



En utilisant un dies cinq chiffres suivsntSi dites vos impressions 
but les points suivants. 

Quelle Istait votre iapression eu commencement de l'annee scolaires, 
Servex-votis At l'ecbelle en utilisant seulement un chiffSre qui 
dfcrit le xtdeux vos opinions. 



Excellent 



Vos opinions fur: 



Eon 



Hoy en 



pyo ^ot d* Etudes pour 1'avenir 

a) Entrfe 2 1* university ii e'est possible 

b) Entr€e_i une ecole technique * ii e'eit 
possible 

c) Ce que vous savez de 1' importance des 
etudes plus avancSes 

d) Votre preparation pour un meilleur emploi 

e) Ce que vous savez iur lei poiiibilitSi de 
cont inner vos Studes 



Mediocre 



Dftnit 
(Sept. -Oct) 



b. 

c. 
d. 

e. 

Total 



Tris Mediocre 



Fin 
(Mai-Juin) 



a. 

b. 

c. 
d- 



Difference 



m CSrV AVAIUBLE 
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Nn» Y brfc Cit> 
Fublk Schools 



442 E, Hoosloa Street - Room 322 
Sem York. New York 10002 



Frank y MaccJuarcila 
CKancrlior of Schools 

Nathan Qusaooes 

Eiccirtr^ ChrcooT 

Dutuoei Of Hifft Schooh 



Nancy J. Scoti 

Director. Hi»h School Projects 

BPfe tti 

Program Manager (Acting) 

AngrioCatto 

Project Director 

HS- Tide VI! Cm! Program 
(212)477-914! 



Attitudes Culturelles (Debut) (Fin} 

f ) Attitude envers la culture de vbtre 

pays d'origihe f. f. 



g) Attitude envers la culture americaine g, g. 

h) Rapports avec vos caoarades de classes 

(asericains* espagndls, etc.) h. h. 

ij Rapports avec les Sieves Eaitiens i. i« 

jj eonnaissance de la culture Haitienne 

kj Coriiiaissaace de la culture asSrieaine k. — k. 

Total 



Difference 
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.WEST, 




PARK WEST HIGH SCHOOL 

525 WEST 50th STREET NEW YORJCN.Y. 10015 

TIXEPHOKEtCSBC 
EDWARD MORRIS. Pnaopoi 



PROJECT BACIS 
ESEA TITtE VT3 



(Questionnaire - Future fitaeation) ! 



2 f- *>cGcffrt: 



it 



? 



v ^ 6 / 

v.- .... V v , 



^fi r^- )"*»»•) 



.....s .is'V- : e A ... 

V . t * 9 *- ♦ 



^ » *T ■ | r * 

•49. 



FRIT Eiffsreast 
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PARK WEST HIGH SCHOOL 

525 WEST 53tK STREET NEW YORK.KY. 10019 

TZLEPHOSLU' -Jfcfr 
EifWAJw MORRIS, principal 



F£pJECT_BACIS_ 
ESEA TITLE VII 



(Questionnaire - Cultural Attitudes) 



- ^ — ^ 



7* #••> ?t*Kr#*' HiCWtid^T 



v. 



»7i* v * f V 



Difference 



0 

ERIC 



■se- 



en 



Nano J Scoii 



Eirmmr £Vrcior 
D*"\40fl of Hi*fc SffrooH 



Eli Pic* km 

Pioptam MliQcf 

Angela G. Cat to 
Project Director 



TEN 

l5p 



BAKQ CAU HOI CHO HQC SIKH 



M0A7 



CHI DaN: Ca'c em cbo ilea tv! i den 5 (xea theng diem) <Te cbo blet 

I Wfe eua em ri eae phan neu ra aao day. rdl mdi phan 
neu ra, eae « cbo blet y kieh eua mfnh vao luc mdi bat 
dSu nlen hoe ra tao luc cuol nlen hoc. 



Rat tot 



Tot 



Trung blah 



Ken 



Rat kern 



CHO BIET I KIEN CUA EM VE: 



Dtf Jlnh cut em ▼e'hoc Tan trom; 



Vao dau nlen bgc 



I hag 



a) T muon rao dal hoc 

b) T muon vao mot trudng hoc nghe v 

c) Em ble^t tlfcp tuc boc them sau 
trung hoc la quan trong 

d) En tin ring minh du*<Jc chuan bl 
6t co dU^c 1 nghe^tfet 

e) Em blet eae ed bfl de tlep tye 
hoe them sau trung hoe 



a,, 
b. 



d. 



e. 



eong 



a. 

b. 



di 



Sal hiSt 



6J 



Ne« Yurt 111% 



*42 ii Houston Street 1.x . 
Rev York, Kev York 10002 



ircicct as: 



es& - i±iu vii 

Tel: 212 - 477-9137 



lot l J ^u._;>^r«to 

Nathan Q* 
£»ctwo%< IVrnof 



Na«t> J Scott _ _ 



Angelc C. Gat to 
Project Director 



?&b^4aa ni£n hoc Vao cool nl#n hoc 



f ) Thai <J6 cua em <t&i vol van boa 
cua nuoc em 

g) Thai &6 cua em doi vcSI van hda 
cua nuoc My 

h) Lien hi cua em vdl cac ban My 
1) Lien be cua em veil cac ban 
Viet Nam 

J) Sif bleu biet cua em ve~vaxi hda 
Viet Nam 

k) 5u bleu biet cua em re'vab boa 
rnloc My 



b.. 

i.. 

k. 



b*. 
1.. 



Tong cong 



Sal biet 
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